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Juty was one of the hottest months New York has known for 
many years. The mercury reached over ninety degrees nearly 
every day during the month, while the atmosphere was so saturated 
with moisture as to threaten a rainfall almost daily. This con- 
dition of the atmosphere was especially oppressive, and business 
men went about their ordinary affairs under difficulties. It was 
also an extremely “hot” month for the insurance companies, for 
fires were numerous and the losses heavy. From every point of 
view, July was a month that underwriters will not care to see 
duplicated in a long time. 





A new catalogue of insurance works has just been issued by THE 
SpecTaToR Company. It contains a list of a large number of in- 
surance works, which have become standard by long use, and the 
titles of numerous leaflets designed for life insurance agents. There 
is also a list of foreign publications, for which THE SPECTATOR 
Company is agent. A new work, now in press, is announced, en- 
titled ‘‘ The Life Insurance Examiner ; A Practical Treatise upon 
Medical Examinations for Life Insurance, by Charles F. Stillman 
M. S., M. D., Medical Examiner for the Mutual Life and the 
Travelers Insurance Companies.” The catalogue is handsomely 
printed on fine paper, with a specially designed cover in two colors. 
It will be sent gratuitously to any person applying for it. An 
efficient working library for any insurance man can be selected 
from this catalogue. All the works enumerated in it are for sale 
by Tue Specrator Company. 





ANNOUNCEMENT is made that the fire commissioners have in- 
structed their counsel to prepare a bill to be presented to the next 
legislature, to regulate the storing and handling of fireworks in the 
city, and it is further said that the commissioners will use their in- 
fluence to prevent insurance companies issuing permits for the sale 
of fireworks by business men who carry heavy insurances. This is 
not only locking the stable door after the horse is stolen, but is an 
attempt on the part of the fire commissioners to shift their responsi- 
bility in the matter of the numerous fires that occurred in this city 
last Fourth of July. They are charged with the granting of per- 
mits for the sale of fireworks, and insurance companies have nothing 
whatever to say about it. They can neither grant permission for 
their sale nor can they prevent dealers from obtaining permits from 
the fire commissioners. The fact of the matter is that the com, 
missioners have intrusted this business to subordinates and have 
Personally given it very little attention. As a fee is exacted for the 
petit, the subordinates have been willing to comply with every 
application. If the commissioners would only enforce the present 
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laws rigorously, they would have little occasion to ask further legis- 
lation upon the subject. About all the fire insurance companies 
can do is to ascertain who has received a permit and cancel the in- 
surance upon the premises covered by it. With the multitude of 
companies doing business in the city, it would be almost impossible 
to obtain unity of action in this respect. ‘The fire commissioners 
can control the matter entirely if they choose to do so. 





In the case of Webber and Moore, agents of the New York Life 
Insurance Company, arrested at Pittsfield, Mass., for soliciting 
business in that State, without having first secured a license, no 
progress had been made in settlement of the matter at last reports. 
While the company claims that Webber had made an application 
for a license, and that his going to work before receiving it was an 
inadvertence, this statement is denied by the Commissioner. 
Webber and Moore were held to bail for trial, but the case has 
been continued from time to time, and no decision reached. A 
Boston paper states that an officer of the company recently visited 
that city with the idea of adjusting the matter with the Commis- 
sioner, but the result of his interview with that official has not been 
given. 





Ir would be well for fire underwriters to give a little attention to 
the new “ fuel cartridge” that agents are peddling about the city 
so freely. ‘This cartridge consists of a small iron cage filled with 
mineral wool. This is immersed in kerosene, and when well 
soaked is placed in the range or stove and ignited, being replen- 
ished with oil as desired. It is claimed that one soaking will burn 
for an hour, thus furnishing fire for ordinary cooking purposes in 
hot weather without heating the house with a hot coal fire. It is 
intended to take the place of oil stoves. The agents selling this 
fuel cartridge recommend the use of the lower grades of oil, and 
herein lies the danger. It is bad enough to have servants fooling 
around with even the best grades of kerosene, but when the in- 
ferior grades are introduced for them to play with, the danger is 
greatly increased. These cartridges do not burn effectively for the 
length of time claimed, and when a servant is in the throes of pre- 
paring dinner, finding her fire gradually cooling off, she will be 
very apt to seize the oil can and pour more of the cheap oil on the 
still blazing cartridge. Such a proceeding would be apt to destroy 
the dinner, set the house on fire, and, possibly, land the servant in 
a new and better situation. What underwriters have to do with 
however, is the increased fire hazard occasioned by the use of the 
“fuel cartridge,” and we do not hesitate to say that it is very 
material. If angels came down to do the cooking and “ pot-wrest- 
ling” in the kitchens of human beings, the “fuel cartridge” might 
be entrusted to them with safety, but it should be exiled from those 
regions where ignorance and recklessness reign supreme. 





CONSIDERABLE surprise is manifested in New Hampshire, ac- 
cording to the local papers, because the outside insurance com- 
panies, that withdrew from that State when the valued policy law 
was enacted, are not clamoring at the doors of the legislature to 
secure the repeal of that obnoxious measure. The session is now 
nearly half over and no one in the interests of the insurance com- 
panies has submitted a bill for consideration, or manifested any in- 
terest in the subject whatever. According to the same local 
papers the people of the State are extremely anxious to have the 
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outside companies return, for under the present conditions they are 
unable to get their property properly covered by insurance of a 
trustworthy character, while they are required to pay unusually 
high rates for the kind they do get, which is limited in amount and 
responsibility. Several bills have been introduced into the legis- 
lature, intended to tempt the seceding companies to return, but as 
none of these propose to repeal the valued policy law the com- 
panies pay no attention to them. This matter of indifference on 
the part of the companies seems specially aggravating to the news- 
paper men and the members of the legislature, who are thus 
allowed to see how utterly unconcerned fire underwriters are re- 
garding the complications and difficulties New Hampshire has 
brought upon herself. An act of two or three lines in length, 
simply repealing the valued policy law of 1885, would accomplish 
all that the press and legislators are seeking to obtain by indirect 
methods. Until they repeal this, underwriters will maintain their 
attitude of indifference, for New Hampshire has never been a 
specially tempting field for their operations. 





Tue example of the Industrial Life and Accident of Baltimore 
in retiring from business in disgust after a trial of only a few 
months, has been followed by the Industrial Insurance Company 
of Mobile, like the Baltimore company a birth of this year. The 
experience of these two companies, the first ever formed in the 
South to do an industrial business, affords additional proof that 
the proper transaction of this branch of insurance requires in the 
managers not only especial training, but administrative ability of a 
very high order, by which alone our northern companies, the 
Prudential, Metropolitan and John Hancock Mutual, have been 
enabled to achieve their marked success in the field. Industrial 
insurance necessarily recognizes the value of trifles. The Pruden- 
tial has gained its present substantial size as an insurance company 
by teaching the public to save the “pennies.” Does not the 
failure of the two southern industrial companies, aside from the 
inexperience of the officers, denote a lack of conditions for the 
present successful conduct of the business in the South? In the 
land of Dixie there is a tendency to live easier than in the North, 
and the “pennies,” which in this section of the country are care- 
fully considered, are altogether ignored in the South. Traveling 
in the southern States, one is not apt to see a copper cent south of 
the parallel running through Louisville, for further south the 
* nickel” assumes all the functions of the “copper,” and it would 
be esteemed niggardly to expect change if a five cent piece were 
offered for, say, a postage stamp. This ignoring of trifles has its 
effect on such a business as industrial insurance, and we are told 
that when the Prudential began business in St. Louis it had to 
meet this difficulty. The industrial companies should extend their 
operations to the South, and teach the public in that section that 
“tall oaks from little acorns grow.” 





AN inspector of the Mutual Fire Insurance Company of Balti- 
more recently came to grief in Pittsburgh, in consequence of his 
having solicited business for his company when it is not authorized 
to do business in the State of Pennsylvania. He was arrested for 
soliciting, but in his defense it was claimed that he was simply 
inspecting risks owned by persons who had requested his company 
to insure them. It was shown, however, that not only had he 
solicited business from persons who had made no applications, but 
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that the secretary of the company had written to Propertyowners 
in advance that Mr. List would visit them on a certain day to 
arrange for their insurance. The case was tried before aj 
which rendered a special verdict, finding the facts as set forth in 
the complaint, and submitting the case for the opinion of the court 
as to whether the facts constituted an offense against the laws of 
the State. The court decided that the evidence showed conelys. 
ively that the defendant had been doing business for an Unauthor. 
ized company in violation of the law, and a fine of $500 was 
imposed upon him. These mutual insurance companies have 
always claimed that they do not solicit business, employing no 
agents or solicitors to that end, but that they simply accept such 
as is offered to them. The fact that the mill mutuals of New Eng. 
land are doing business in all parts of the country is in itself 
evidence that they do solicit business, for risks do not tender 
themselves so numerously. Efforts have been made in this State 
to find some agent of these companies soliciting insurance, jp 
order to test their right to do business here without authority, but 
it is very difficult to secure evidence upon which to make such 
arrests. Pennsylvania has been a little more fortunate in this 
respect, and in the case of List the court held the mutual company 
to the same degree of responsibility that it would have held a stock 
company. As the mutuals have become active competitors for 
business, they are certainly entitled to be recognized as insurance 
companies so far as their responsibility under the law is concerned, 








THE SITUATION IN FIRE INSURANCE. 


HE present situation of insurance affairs in this city is very 
tersely summed up by The Chronicle as follows: 

The fire insurance situation in the city of New York has often been 
talked about. All that need be said at the present time is that the situa. 
tion is with us, and the situation will stay. The work of rolling out the 
old, familiar situation and getting in a new situation with modern im. 
provements is suspended. The Moore skid, upon which the new situa- 
tion was to be rolled up to a new-fangled plane of co-operation, is 
smashed to smithereens, although it never amounted to very much. We 
believe there will now be a lull in bringing forth appliances with which 
to regulate and restrain the situation, and that, for a while at least, the 
situation will be left to its own devices and the influence of circumstances, 

Ever since the failure of the compact efforts have been made to 
infuse new life into the Tariff Association, and to give that bodya 
power almost equal to that enjoyed by the compact during its 
existence. That compact failed, because it attempted to do too 
much, and this is the trouble with all attempts at reform in this 
city. Any proposition that seeks to place all companies upon 
an absolute equality as to their methods of doing business 
must be a failure, for the simple reason that the companies 
themselves are not upon an equality. It is a well understood fact 
that a company having a large capital and doing an extended busi- 
ness can add to the volume of that business very largely without 
any material increase of management expenses, while a smaller 
company, less enterprising in its scope, cannot hope to secure bus 
ness without paying liberally for it. By reference to the statistics 
we find the companies doing business at a ratio of expense ranging 
all the way from thirty to seventy per cent of their premium it 
come, and it stands to reason that the company doing business t 
the lesser ratio of cost can afford to take risks at a lower rate than 
the one whose expenses are from ten to forty per cent higher. 
The ratio of losses to premiums received fluctuates similarly, in- 

dicating a wide difference between conservative and reckless mat- 
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ent, The conservative company, having a low ratio of loss 
d expense, has such a decided advantage over its more extrava- 
= titor that it is simply impossible to place these two 
gant ss of equality by the formulation of any arbitrary rules or 
- oF One company finds a certain class of risks unprofit- 
regulations. ne pany R oe 
able, while another company, more economical in its management, 
assumes these risks at a fair rate and makes money out of them. 
How these inequalities in the companies can be smoothed away so 
that the operation of cast-iron rules and regulations will not harm 
any of them, is the question that underwriters are called upon to 
solve. Up to the present time they have been unable to do so, 
for the reason that in their organizations they undertake to cover 
too much ground. The experience of many years has been such 
that certain classes of hazards can be rated, principally because the 
companies can get all they want of them at adequate rates, but on 
other classes of risks that are desirable, and for which active com- 
petition is waged, it is impossible to fix an inflexible rate. It has 
been suggested that for this class of risks a minimum rate should be 
proclaimed, which would permit the companies choosing to write 
them at a low rate to do so, and those that do not specially care 
for them to name a higher figure. The owner of the risk might 
then decide whether or not it was to his advantage to pay the high 
rate of the more conservative companies. 

Just at this time the companies are complaining very loudly of 
the heavy fire losses, especially those that have occurred within the 
Metropolitan district since the beginning of the year. While it is 
true that New York and vicinity have suffered heavily from fires 
during the past six months, other sections of the country have en- 
joyed a special immunity from destructive fires. Within the past 
week we have heard chiefs of fire departments complaining that 
they have not had a respectable fire this year in their particular 
cities, As in years past, large fires appear to be sporadic, visiting 
one locality one year and another the next. Last year was a par- 
ticularly good one for New York, the number of fires being con- 
siderably below the normal annual burnings, but in other sections 
of the country the losses were excessive. This year the programme 
isreversed, New York is getting the excess and the rest of the 
country enjoying less than the normal ratio of burnings. While it 
is probable that the close of the year will show that the fire losses 
for 1887 are somewhat in excess of those of 1886, judging from 
the record up to the present time, we do not believe that the ratio 
of increase will be in excess of the increase in the value of com- 
bustible property. The fire losses of last year aggregated, accord- 
ing to the best estimates, about $110,000,000, and if $5,000,000 
or $6,000,000 are added to that for the present year the increase 
will not be out of proportion to the increase in property values. In 
all sections of the country building operations have been extremely 
active, and the general prosperity of the country has given birth to 
a great variety of new enterprises, all of which add greatly to the 
wealth of the nation. The signs of this increasing wealth are 
shown in all sections of the country, but especially in the develop- 
ment of the West and South, where the conditions favor combus- 
tible construction, and little attention is paid to fire preventive 
measures and scarcely any to the matter of fire protection. It is 
in the natural order of things that property should burn under 
these conditions, The underwriters who assume risks, do so with 
their eyes open and expect to pay increased amounts for fire losses 
proportionate to the increased volume of their business. 

_ The fact of so many large fires having occurred in the Metropol- 
itan district has induced underwriters to consider the feasibility of 
adopting some methods for preventing such large fires by improv- 
mg the risks, but there is such a lack of unanimity among them 
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that it is scarcely probable that anything effectual will be accom- 
plished in this direction for the present. There is also discussion 
as to the feasibility of advancing rates because of such fires; in fact, 
underwriters are considering at all times all phases of their busi- 
ness, and the fact that they are doing so at this time does not fur- 
nish a fitting occasion for sensational articles in the daily press. As 
we have said above, the situation in this city is not promising for 
any particular reforms at present in the conduct of the business of 
fire underwriting, for the reason that too much is attempted. There 
are certain points upon which all could unite, and which, if taken 
hold of independently, would doubtless secure the co-operation of 
a very large majority of companies. The most discouraging feature 
of fire underwriting to-day is found in the very heavy ratio of manage- 
ment expenses to premiums. As we have said, this runs anywhere 
from thirty to seventy per cent, with an average between forty-five 
and fifty per cent. These expenses are made up of taxes, salaries 
of officers, rent of offices and commissions to agents and brokers. 
Taxes are but a drop in the bucket ; salaries of officers have been 
reduced and superfluous officers dispensed with to a very great ex- 
tent during the past few years ; rents are not exorbitant, but the 
one great item of management expenses consists of the coinmissions 
paid to agents and brokers, and is the old man of the sea that 
is gradually strangling the business of fire underwriting. If 
the companies would turn their undivided attention to securing 
a reduction of these commissions to a fair and reasonable basis, 
they would do more toward placing the business upon a good 
and profitable foundation than they can ever accomplish by 
continually striving after the impossible. It is, as we are aware, 
an extremely difficult question to handle, but when mixed up 
with the question of ratings or any other problems, it becomes even 
more difficult of solution than it would if taken independently. 
It is one in which the officers of companies have a special interest, 
for their own individual salaries have been reduced or maintained 
at a low rate, simply because of the exorbitant rates of commission 
paid to brokers and agents. The discussion of this commission 
question during the past two or three years has led to the belief, in 
the minds cf the more conservative managers, that a united effort 
on the part of all the companies to fix a rate of commission to 
agents at fifteen per cent and to brokers at ten per cent would be 
acceptable to all parties in interest. We know from interviews that 
we have had with prominent brokers in this city that they would 
cheerfully accept ten per cent commission on nearly all classes of 
risks provided all rebates to the assured were positively prohibited, 
The attempt made some time since to enforce the fifteen per éent 
commission to agents rule, indicated that, with entire unanimity 
among the companies, the measure would have been successful and 
the agents satisfied. Propertyowners are beginning to understand 
that a large proportion of their premiums go to agents and brokers, 
making a rate largely in excess of the actual cost of carrying the 
risk, and they are so dissatisfied with this condition of things that 
they are constantly complaining that their rates are too high. The 
fact that only about one-half the sum paid for premiums is required 
to indemnify insurers for losses, tends to make them dissatisfied 
with existing methods. They fail to see why they are required to 
pay a large sum annually for the support of a great army of brokers 
who have nothing to do whatever with the question of indemnity 
for fire losses. This dissatisfaction is growing, and is bound to 
grow, to the disadvantage uf the stock companies until they hit 
upon some remedy by which the expenses of management can be 
reduced materially and made to correspond more nearly to the cost 
of conducting other lines of business. While there is no doubt 
whatever that the Tariff Association is doing much valuable work 
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at the present time, as it has been doing for years past, we submit 
that the effort to enlarge its powers, giving it arbitrary control over 
all phases of the business, is calculated to defeat the work of reform. 
If instead of attempting, for instance, to take up the commission 
question, this were presented to the companies as a problem sepa- 
rate and distinct from all other problems, and made the basis of an 
agreement between the companies, we believe an understanding 
could be reached in a very short time that would effectually cure 
this evil. No one expects that the fire underwriting business can 
be successfully carried on without the aid of the agents and 
brokers, but in order to obtain their assistance it is not necessary 
that they should have the lion’s share of the business. This is 
what they are getting under existing conditions, and so long as the 
companies continue to pay extravagant rates of commissions their 
profits on.current business are likely to be unknown quantities. 
We believe it would be entirely feasible for the companies to organ- 
izz a commission compact which would regulate this matter, pro- 
vided nothing else was attempted by that particular organization. 
A prominent underwriter remarked in our hearing a few days since 
that his company was now paying double the amount of fire losses 
that it did a year ago, and at the same time was doing business 
for about half the rates ana paying twice as much for it as it did 
then. Of the three items complained of, the latter furnished occa- 
sion for the greatest amount of his wailings, and he was free to say 
that the resources of his company were being depleted day by day 
by the exorbitant commissions they were forced to pay to the 
brokers. All other items of management expenses are insignificant 
compared to this, and the rates paid to the brokers to-day would 
have more than sufficed to have paid the entire management ex- 
penses of a company twenty years ago. The evil is no worse now 
than it was before the establishment of the Metropolitan compact, 
but it was then thought that the deepest depths of demoralization 
had been reached. Until this question can be met fairly and 
squarely with due consideration for the interests of all parties, 
there is likely to be but little reform in underwriting methods in 
any direction, or profits made upon current business. 





SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 





: We have received from Messrs. Brown & Janvier, publishers, a copy 
of the Southern Insurance Directory for 1887. This is a book of informa- 
tion relative to insurance matters in the Southern States, giving the 
statutory requirements of each State, the business transacted by the 
different companies and the statistics of each city or village. This infor- 
mation cannot fail to be of interest to underwriters doing business in the 
South. The volume contains in addition quite an amount of miscellane- 
ous matter relating especially to the peculiar risks of the South, and 
more particularly to the cotton hazards. There is an excellent article 
upon this subject occupying a number of pages, which is extremely in- 
teresting, as are also special articles on the sugar houses of Louisiana, 
cotton seed oil mills, etc. While the directory contains considerable in- 
formation of value to Southern underwriters, the arrangemeut of the mat- 
ter is not pleasing, appearing too much like a hodge-podge, nor is the 
typography of the best ; still, for a first issue of a volume that is intended 
to be annual the directory is to be commended. 


* * * * 


Messrs. Hinz AND NICHOLS of The Insurance Monitor and The Insur- 
ance Law Journal have just issued an important work entitled ‘‘ The 
Agents Hand-book of Insurance Law.” The purpose of the work is to 
explain the laws as laid down by the courts in its relations to agents of in- 
surance companies, and the authors say, regarding this compilation, 
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‘*The principle adopted in its preparation has been to treat tho: 

ters which are likely to involve the agent or his company in Pha 
things to be avoided, even though the weight of authority may in ly as 
cases sustain their legality. It seeks to indicate the safe channel = 
than the edges of the shoals.” When it is understood that the gr : 
part of the litigation into which the insurance companies are Pa 
time to time results from acts either of omissiun or commission an 
part of their agents, it will be seen how important it is that agents should 
be thoroughly instructed as to the legal bearings of their transaction 

The editors of this work have very carefully compiled the decielennat 
the higher courts, wherein the responsibility of agents was considered 
and these are presented in plain, comprehensive form with the {ull cite. 
tions of authorities. The volume contains about 100 pages, is hand. 
somely bound, and sells at $2. 


a * * * 


ANOTHER week has gone by with no active work on the part of the Tarift 
Association, or rather with no visible results of work. A leading agency 
firm is said to have dissolved their connection with the association s9 
far as the American offices they represent, but the same firm are also 
managers of an English company, and this, it is understood, they leave in 
the association. It remains to be seen how this peculiar straddle will 
work. It certainly looks like an impossible sort of a position for an 
agent to be a tariff member with one part of his agency and a non-tariff 
free lance with the other. The feat of riding two horses at once when 
the horses are going in opposite directions has seldom been accomplished, 


* * * * 


In some of the western cities companies used in old times to try a some. 
what similar scheme by appointing two agents, one a member of the local 
board and the other an outsider. It worked beautifully for a while unui 
there was such a howl of indignation that the companies had to decide on 
one course or another, and so it will be in the case of the New York 
agents above referred to. The same tree cannot bring forth good fruit 
and evil fruit, and they will certainly not be allowed to remain within the 
sacred enclosure while they are at the same time going on their own 
hook outside of it. 

*” x = * 


THE month of August has opened much better than its predecessor in 
the matter of local losses, but no one can tell what a day will bring forth, 
and everyone has got so accustomed to big figures that no surprise would 
be felt if next week or the week after was to bring a whole brood of big 
fires. If, however, the month runs through with good results, there will 
be a general bracing up and revival of drooping spirits in time for the fall 
campaign. 


* * * * 


ACCORDING to their own reports, all the new companies have come 
through the fiery experience of the last six months in capital shape. 
With one exception they are all said to have made surplus up to date. 
In the case of the Commonwealth, which is nearly a year old, this isa 
very handsome result, although it would not be strange if the more recent 
creations had met with much loss in so short a time. Yet it is a doubtful 
if the stock of any one of them would bring par at auction, that is, if 
were a bona fide sale and any considerable amount were offered. 


* * * * 


INSURANCE may well hope for a better lookout in the stock market than 
now exists. All securities, even the very best, including many railroad 
bonds that are favorites with insurance companies, are now very low, and 
if statements had to be made up at this moment it would work havoc for 
some companies. Fortunately, however, there is likely to be a very 
general and considerable rise in values before the end of the year, when 
the statements have to be made out. 


* * * * 


Tue widely diverse statements that are made by officers of different 
companies are almost amusing. Five months must elapse before the 
companies will be compelled to show their hands, and state categorically 
what their premiums, losses and expenses have been, and they hope for 
better things before that time comes, In the meantime most men ale 
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front, and declaring that their companies have 


‘ very brave 
ar a sien, although few are so very bold as to attempt the 


have made any profits since January 1. 


claim that they 
* * * * 
Tue year 1887 will linger in many minds for a great many years to 


‘ally in those of fire underwriters ; to them it is, in every 
eee cen, ple in every aspect, a fiery year. The misery of the 
or losses by fire has been equaled only by the misery of the unequaled 
hot weather. There is an ancient hymn which begins, ‘‘ Fire ascending 
seeks the sun,” and perhaps the great record which July made as a hot 
month can be explained in the $9,000,000 of increase in the fire record of 
the country among the first six months of the year. 
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PROPOSED CHANGES IN THE DISTRIBUTION OF IN- 
SURANCE PROFITS. 








FOURTH ARTICLE, 





By Pror. C. F. McCay. 

In my preceding numbers it has been proposed to separate the entrants 
of our life companies during every calendar year into a class by them- 
selves, crediting them with the premiums received and the interest they 
may earn, and charging them with every expenditure incurred in obtain- 
ing the new risks, as well as their share in the general expenses made for 
all the members, old and new, and with the actual losses by death, keep- 
ing the accounts on the books of the company as distinct and separate 
from all others as if there were no other members. 

By this isolation all the advantages which come from the new life and 
fresh blood brought by those who are annually admitted to membership, 
as well as those which come from their being unstable and disposed to 
change, will be given to those to whom they belong, instead of being dis- 
tributed among the whole body of old and new members, while at the same 
time every burden imposed on the company by their efforts to obtain these 
new members will be imposed on those by whom it ought to be borne, 

No possible objection can be made to this proposal, excepting a slight 
additional trouble in keeping the accounts of the different classes by 
themselves ; but this bears no comparison to the advantage of justice and 
equity. No extra actuarial labor is required. Nothing but clerical time 
and work of the cheapest kind are needed to do what is fair and right 
and to the advantage of all. 

In my present number it is proposed to bring out all the peculiarities 
of the proposed plan, and also its advantages, bya practical example. It 
will show the simplicity of the proposed arrangement and its adaptedness 
to all the different plans of insurance as conducted by the different com- 
panies, whether short or long tontines, distribution of profits annually or 
in five years or ia longer periods. 

For this purpose I will follow up the business of an imaginary company, 
which will be supposed to have accumulated a rescrve of $60,000,000 be- 
sides a working surplus, and to have so large a business as to receive on 
its present risks an annual income of $7,000,000 from its premiums after 
paying commissions to agents, not including the fictitious premiums 
charged on its books for the issue of paid-up insurance in the purchase 
of its policies, and paying for rent, salaries and other general expenses 
$1,500,000 per year, and to earn five per cent interest on all its investments, 
new and old, keeping all its new premiums invested as soon as received; 
and to increase its reserve annually for the next five years $6,000,000, its 
net annual premiums decreasing on its present risks only $100,000 ; and 
to purchase its policies by the present law of the State of New York, giv- 
ing paid-up insurance after three years’ premiums have been paid for the 
full legal reserve by the four and one-half per cent American Experience 
Table of Mortality by the company’s single payment premium table, all 
its premiums being those prepared many years since for the Mutual Life 
of New York by Mr. Homans, and now used by the Equitable and the 
New York Life and many other companies. 

Pn beara company will be supposed to insure $50,000,000 of new 

, ery year, which will be supposed to be paid for by annual pre- 
miums, because the quarterly and semi-annual premiums will be more 
pane follow in the supposed company, of which twenty per 
Sie an ae se a pee and second years, ten in the third, ten in 

th by death, abandonment and purchase, so as 
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to reduce the $50,000,000 of new risks to $27,500,000 at the end of five 
years, not counting in this the paid-up insurance obtained by the purchase 
of policies. 

These risks will be supposed to be taken mostly on the ordinary life 
plan, with a small number of ten-payment policies and of endowments ; 
at only a few ages, for the sake of facility in the calculations that will be 
made, all entering and retiring at each age at equal intervals of time, so 
that the numbers in the middle of the year for each age and every kind of 
policy will be the true average of the whole number. 

This company will be supposed to pay moderate expenses, less than 
the most extravagant and higher than the most economicai ; but it must 
be remembered that the rate of expenditure has nothing to do with the 
faults that are to be found in the present plan of distribution of profits. 
These arise entirely from the neglect of well-known and well-established 
facts, universally acknowledged by all actuaries ; so that the wrong and 
injustice complained of have nothing to do with questions of economy or 
extravagance. 

The risks taken by this imaginary company will be supposed to be such 
as are described in the following table: 
































Ace. Nos. | Amounts./ Totals. Kinds. Rates. | Premiums. 
ee 100 | $2,000 ,000 O. L. | $19.89 $3.978 
BWccccescccoce 500 2,000 1,000,000 Io pt. | 45.10 45,100 
Bi ccvccccsoenss 5,000 3,000 15,000,000 O.L. | 2270 340,500 
nc cusewronee 5,000 3,000 15,000,000 O.L. | 24.78 371,700 

ecetesecsooee 4,000 3,000 12,000,000 | 35 yr. E. | 30.58 366,960 
40 onwn 1,000 4,000 4,000,000 O.L. | 31.30 125,200 
Gadeseceenceen 500 4,000 2,000,000 O.L. | 3797 75.940 
, ee 102 8,000 800,000 O.L. | 47.18 37.744 

Totals ...... 16,200 «e+. | $50,000,000] =... ee-+ | $1,367,122 





The expenses of procuring these risks are known to be large, from forty 
to fifty per cent of the whole amount of premiums being paid for commis- 
sions to agents. The fees of the medical examiner employed by the agent 
are from five to ten per cent more. The expense of the medical depart- 
at the home office, the cost of advertising and printing connected with 
the securing new business and other expenses of many kinds, which are 
a special charge on the new risks, may be regarded as ranging from sixty 
to eighty per cent of the gross premiums. I have heard the president of 
a life company say that his new risks cost him roo per cent of the first 
year’s premiums. But this is extravagant, and may be regarded as a sure 
warning of approaching insolvency. I will count them at sixty-five per 
cent, but fear that a majority of the companies pay higher than this per- 
centage. This reduces the net receipts to $478,493 for the first year; on 
this the company will receive interest for half a year, which will amount 
to $11,962. The share of the general expenses payable by the first year’s 
insurers depends on the partnership which they have formed with the 
older members, and is therefore proportioned to the amounts manage! by 
the officers of the company for each class and the time in which it is in 
their hands. This amount of $478,493 is invested for half a year for the 
new members, while for the older members the reserve of $60,000,000 
is managed fora year, and the premium receipts of $7,000,000 for six 
months. The proportion, therefore, to obtain the share of the general 
expenses belonging to the first year's insurers is : 

$127,478,493 : $478,493 :: $1,500,000 : $5630. 

For the death losses, instead of the actual amount incurred by this 
class, which is to be counted in the practical workings of the proposed 
plan, the number of deaths will be found by means of the tables of mor- 
tality published in THe Spectator of June 23, with my first number, and 
in The Baltimore Underwriter of May 5, 1887. After the number of 
deaths is thus found, the total loss in thousands is obtained from the 
amount insured for each person, The exposure and losses by this table 
are for each of the five years, as follows: 








EXposuRgs. 

Ace. First Year. Second Year| Third Year.|/ Fourth Year| Fifth Year. 
Re view dencenns $100 $90 $75 $65 $37 
28 Cocccccccvecoccees 500 45° 375 325 
Di. cvcssccencscmeqateds 5,000 4,500 3:75° 3,250 2,875 
93- ccccces erceeeccccess 5,000 4,500 3,750 3,250 2,875 
JO. ceccceceee weececscccs 4,000 3,600 3,000 2,600 2,300 
GDaccsceccescccoccepeees 1,000 goo 75° 650 573 
Giecvinsen 20s -seenseenses 500 450 375 325 
GO. cc cccosccccs eoceccece too go 75 65 57 
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- Lossgs in THovsanps. 
AGE. First Year. |Second Year.| Third Year. |Fourth Year.| Fifth Year. 

Wi ecnsciveesonevewn $2 ie By 
Re eee $4 6 $4 $4 $4 
JO. ccce orecece oenyees Fe) 8r 72 69 66 
Wi eckdtnsecseseoessns 33 87 75 75 69 
Wrrcecccccvecssesesce 7 72 63 63 63 
Drecocccccccccccccsee 28 24 24 24 
QB. cccccccsccecceces . 12 16 12 12 16 
5o.. cveces 8 8 8 8 8 

TNE cs sccenenes $122 $300 $258 $es5 $250 




















The following will, therefore, be a statement of the condition of the 
funds belonging to the first year’s insurers at the close of the first year : 





Net receipts, thirty-five per cent of gross premiuMS...-..-.....+eeeeeee - $478,493 
Interest at five per cent for one-half year......s+++0% éceedeeadbavcaduent II, 
Share of the general expenses......---cccsseecccccceccnrcsersseneneces 5,630 
Losses by death, as in above table...........eeeececsececeecstcceeseees 122,000 
Balance remaining On hand .....ccccccccccccccccccscccccccccccescccece 362,825 
Four per cent American Experience reserve...---+eeesseseceeeseeercnes 789,207 
IIE 0565 65scccweroddnboocneuennqiconebergesdasdenedanseiwe $426,382 


As this reserve exceeds the balance on hand at the end of the year, it 
follows that the company has lost money on its new members, and that 
it cannot lay by the reserve required by Jaw or by its own standard, 
which is supposed to be the four per cent American Experience. This is 
well understood by all the companies and all their actuaries, although 
many of them pay dividends at the end of the first year. To those who 
make such dividends, it may be said that this does not prevent their adop- 
tion of the proposal now under consideration, for whatever be the amount 
of that dividend, it should be charged to this class of first year’s insurers, 
and thus increase their deficiency. 

As the older members have not been charged with the expenses of the 
new members and have earned all their usual profits, there should be 
retained out of their earnings an amount equal to the deficiency of the 
reserve of the first year’s insurers as an extra reserve to be returned to 
them in the fourth and fifth years after their separation from the new 
members, when their profits will be largely reduced. The effect of this 
retention will be to equalize the dividends of the older members, and to 
keep on hand the full reserve required by the company’s standard. 

There will be no work needed from the actuaries for the first year’s in- 
surers beyond what has been given above, so that for the first year there 
will be a saving of actuarial labor instead of an addition by the separa- 
tion that has been made, distribution of the deficiency among the insured 
being entirely useless, 

During the second year of classifying the risks, there will be three 
divisions of the insured—the new members, the second year’s insurers, 
and the older members. The first must be treated as before, and in the 
imaginary company under consideration their net cash receipts, ex- 
penses, losses and deficiency will be the same as for the new members 
of the preceding year. The older members will increase their reserve to 
$66,000,000, and will have in the hands of the company for investment for 
half a year,twice this amount and the net premiums of $6,900,000, 
making in all $138,900,000. The premium receipts of the second year’s 
insurers will be only eighty per cent of the amount in the preceding 
year, on acccunt of the supposed termination of twenty per cent of the 
original policies. The only special expenses of the company for the 
collection of this premium are the commissions to agents. These range 
from two and a half to ten per cent in different companies, and will be 
counted for-the imaginary company at seven anda half per cent. This 
will reduce the eighty per cent of the first year’s premiums to seventy- 
four per cent of that amount, making it to be $1,011,670. 

For the share of the general expenses belonging to the second year's 
insurers, their half year’s investments must be obtained. These are twice 
the balance on hand at the beginning of the year, or $725,650 plus these 
net premiums, making $1,737,320. The total amount invested for half 
a year is, therefore, $478,493 for the first class of new members, plus 
$1,737.320 for the second year’s insurers, and $138,900,000 for the older 
members, making for all $141,115,813. The proportion for the share of 
the general ex penses belonging to the second year’s insurers is, therefore, 

$141,115,813 : $1,737,320 :: $1,500,000 : $18,467. 

Their interest for their investments for half a year is $43,433 and the 
statement of their account will be, therefore, as follows: 


Premium receipts, less commissions to agents......+++ Poecceccccccccs $1,011,670 
Balance on hand at end of first yéar......cccccccssccccceceescesecece 362,825 





Interest receipts at five per cent pet arinum.....:............ 
Share of the general Ii skki oo ce cutis ac bs0'065406+ 0000. Ge $3433 
Losses by table, $300,000; less reserves, $5,500................ °°" 18,467 
Balance on hand at end of the FOOT oo occ vscsccscvcnccescscscss ne 
Four per cent reserve by American Experience Table......... ee er 
Surplus over all liabilities...........cccccssccccccccccccece a 
PP Ie: 193 


This surplus is so small that the slightest increase in the eXpenses of 
the two years would have converted it into a deficiency, The amoun 
that ought to have been producing four per cent interest during the se 
ond year, according to the company’s standard, was the reserve at the 
end of the first year, whose amount was $789,207, and half the tabular 
premiums of the second year, but the interest earned did Rot equal 
this sum, so that there has been a loss of interest during the second year 
The gains that have brought the second class insurers out with a surplus 
are, therefore, the savings in expenses and the gains in mortality and the 
profits from abandoned policies. The savings in expenses must 20 to 
make up the deficiency caused by excess of expenses in the first year 
The miscellaneous profits which the isolated class has earned belong mm 
no special members of the class, so that they must also be appropriated 
to the debts of the class. The small surplus is, therefore, the remnant 
of a large mortality gain, and belongs to the insured and must be divided 
in proportion to the tabular mortality of each member, As mortality 
rates change very slowly, and as their proportion to each other change 
still slower, no necessity exists for this distribution, and no actuarial 
work is therefore needed for the second year’s business of the company, 

Passing on to the third year, there will be four classes: The new 
members and the second year insurers, who, in the imaginary company, 
will both have the same results as the two that have been considered: 
and the third year’s insurers and the older members. The third year's 
insurers are only seventy per cent of the original number, and their 
gross premiums will therefore be $956,985, which will be reduced by the 
seven and a half per cent commissions paid to agents to $885,211, As 
their balance on hand at the end of the preceding year was $1,104,961, 
their investments during half a year in the hands of the company are 
$3,095,133, producing interest to the amount of $77,378. The increased 
amount held for investment for the older members is $6,000,000, or 
$12,000,000 for half a year, but as their premiums decrease $100,000, the 
increase of their investments is $11,900,000. The additions made, there. 
fore, to the investments of the preceding year, which is made by these 
two classes, is for half a year $14,995,133, and as the first two classes and 
the older members held already $141,115,813, this increase will make its 
amount $156,110,946. The proportion for finding the share of the third 
year’s insurers in the general expenses will be, therefore, 

$156,110,946 : $3,095,133 :: $1,500,000 : $29,867. 

The statement of the condition of the class composed of the third year's 

insurers will therefore be for the third year as follows: 


Receipts for premiums, less commissions to agents......--seess+eseeeee $885,211 
Balance on hand at end of former year..........sceeecceseeccececeerces 1,104,961 
Interest at five per cent on its investments.......-..-.-6. 20 eceeeeeeees 77,378 
Share in the general expenses... ...cccccscessecccccccccccccssccccccees 867 
Losses by death, $255,000; less reserve, $7,938........sssesseeeeecerees 247,060 
Balance on hand at the end of the year.....-......-eeeeecccceeeeceeere $1,790,621 
Four per cent American Experience reserve. ........--2eeeeeeceeeeeeees 1,306,075 

aia ree A iG ing 6nd iid hk cain hen cack ccndonesccscsectes $484,546 


This large surplus has been derived from all of the four sources of 
profits, interest gains, mortality gains, savings in expenses and miscel- 
laneous profits, besides the surplus of the preceding year and the interest 
earned by that surplus. The amount of each of these elements must be 
determined in the usual manner, but there is no necessity of distributing 
it immediately among the several members. The separate amounts of 
each element must be annually iacreased by the interest that they earn 
until the end of the fifth year, when the insurers of the fifth year are to be 
merged in the class of older members. The companies that are making 
annual dividends must charge the amount to this surplus, as they did at 
the end of the first and second year. 

For the fourth and fifth years, everything will go forward as in the third 
year, excepting only that there will be no abandonments, as all who wish 
to stop paying their premiums will be supposed to sell their policies to 
the company and receive paid-up insurance in return. 

The cash received for premiums in the fourth and fifth years will be 
sixty and fifty-five per cent of the $1,367,122 received in the first yeah 
making $820,273 and $751,917, which will be reduced by the only special 
expenses chargeable to these classes, of seven and one-half per cent com 
missions to agents, making them $758,753 and $695,523. Adding these 
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to double the balances of the pteceding years will give $4,339,995 and 
023 for the amounts under the management of the company for 
ao at which will earn $108,500 and $136,226 as interest. The addi- 
ee samen investments and the annual increase of $11,900,000 by the class 
ry aéer members to the total investments for one-half year during the third 
pin fourth years, which were $156,110,946 and $172,350,941, will give the 
total investments for six months for all the five classes of the fourth year 
and the six classes of the fifth year, $172,350,941 and $189,699.964. The 
two proportions which will determine the share of the general expenses 
chargeable to the fourth and fifth years’ insurers will be, therefore, 
$172,350,941 : $4,339,995 21 $1,500,000 : $37,772 for the fourth year, 
and $189,699.964 : $5,449,023 2: $1,500,000 : $43,626 for the fifth year. 
During these two years the original policies issued in the first year have 
been reduced ten and five millions respectively by death and purchase. 
Those by death amount to $255,000 and $250,000. The remainder of the 
policies for $9,745,000 and $4,750,000 are purchased by the company. 
For the former they issue paid-up insurance for $340,784, and for the lat- 
ter $205,603. Among the former three deaths occur in the fourth year at 
the ages 33, 36 and 39, making aloss of $629 ; and among both these there 
will be nine deaths at the ages 34, 37 and 40 in the fifth year, making a 
loss of $2049. 
The statement of the condition of the company during the fourth and 
fifth years, and the surplus over all their liabilities, will be as follows : 






















Fourth Year. Fifth Year. 
Cash premium receipts, nct........++seeeeeeeeees $758,753 $695,523 
On hand from preceding year.........-+++ +++] 1,790,621 2,376,750 
Interest received.....+....00ee.+++ 108,500 136,226 
Share of general expenses. ° 37,772 43.086 
Losses, less reserve....... ° 242,723 237,723 
Losses on paid-ups..... woes owe 629 2,047 
Balance on hand....--cscccecceesccccceseccececs 2,376,750 2,925.743 
Four per cent reserve.......0..+seseccerssecoeees 1,695,569 2,005,235 
SUMPlGS. .ccvcvcccccccccccccccccccscccccccccccece 681,181 920,708 





This surplus over all liabilities at the end of the fifth year makes an 
average dividend on the premiums of the fifth year of 123 per cent, and 
probably exceeds very considerably the dividends of any of the compa- 
nies in that time. A friend has shown me recently a statement of a ton- 
tine dividend at the end of ten years, which was 150 per cent of the 
ordinary life premiums, which is but little larger than the dividend for 
five years n this imaginary company, although the period during which 
the profits have been accumulating has been twice as long, and although 
the whole amount of reserve on policies usually purchased had gone to 
swell this dividend. 

In another number these surplus earnings will be analyzed, and the 
sources from which they have been derived will be examined, and it will 
be shown that they have been earned almost entirely from the gainings of 
mortality in the early years of insurance, and from miscellaneous profits 
which have been largely due to the unstable and non-persistent character 
of new insurers, 
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4 Prosperous Vear for Underwriters Predicted—A Let Up in Fires—Public Interest 
in Life Insurance Growing—Insurance Legislation—But Few Bills Thus Far 
Passed—Senate Bills Before the Judiciary Comprittee—The Courts Uphold the 
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=The Southeastern Tariff Association—Its Strength and Usefulness Increasing— 
“An Indispensable Factor in Southern Underwriting''—A Circuit Compact for 
Georgia Established—Suspension of the L of New Orleans, 








[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 

At present the sway of the fire king seems to be held in abeyance 
throughout the South, and the interregaum is being leisurely enjoyed, 
while we await the advent of the coming season, which is already looming 
Up propitiously, From this standpoint, everything indicates a prosperous 
year for the material interest of the South generally, and for Georgia in 
Particular. It may be truthfully said that hitherto much of the harvesting 
gathered from Dixieland has been the precarious outcome of much random 
Sowing, but the wisdom gained has been utilized in present planting, and 
warrants the hope that underwriters in southern fields will reap satisfac- 
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tury harvests during the coming seasons of prosperity. Life insurance is 
also growing vigorously, and the outlook for a good business is certainly 
promising. The insuring public are more interested in life insurance 
than ever before, and seem to be recovering from the indifference and 
antagonism which followed the failure of so many southern companies. 
The representatives of the life companies are expecting an unusual rush 
of applications when the present crop prospects are fully assured. 

The legislative mill is now slowly grinding away at our State Capitol, 
with no lack of grist, and the prospect of a two months’ run or more be- 
fore shutting down until a newlegislature convenes. But little insurance 
grist has been turned into the hopper thus far during the present session, 
ouly three or four bills to incorporate fire companies at Atlanta, Savannah 
and Marietta having been introduced. The Senate bills pending at the 
last session, one of them a bill ‘‘ to regulate the business of insurance in 
the State,” and under the watchful care of our worthy Comptroller-Gen- 
eral, and the other a bill relating to life insurance on the assessment plan, 
are now being considered by the judiciary committee of the Senate. 
Altogether, our lawmakers are giving insurance legislation a rest, atleast 
until such important bills as affect our State railroad, the convict lease 
system, and the ‘‘ wine rooms”’ in this prohibition State of ours, are dis- 
posed of. 

The Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association of your State failed to 
make its semi-annual report in January last, or within sixty days there- 
after, and consequently Comptroller-General Wright refused to issue 
licenses to any of that company’s agents on the ground that the law had 
not been complied with. A mandamus was prayed for about a month 
ago to compel the Attorney-General to issue the licenses, saying that the 
association was an assessment organization, and not an insurance com- 
pany. Judge Marshall J. Clarke heard the argument on the 23d instant, 
and denied the prayer for mandamus. 

The Southeastern Tariff Association, like old wine, improves with age, 
and its recent annual convention at Old Point Comfort demonstrated its 
growth and usefulness, and has strengthened its hold upon the public. 
The fersonnel of the organization represents some of the best talent 
devoted to the principles of insurance, and its methods are rapidly bring- 
ing into close and harmonious relationship the interests of insurers and 
insured, thus proving the association to be an indispensable factor in 
southern underwriting. 

A circuit compact for Georgia has just been established as one of the 
fruits of this convention. The compact comprises the cities of Atlanta, 
Augusta, Columbus, Macon and Savannah, and is organized upon a 
judicious and inexpensive basis, with H. C. Stockdell, Wm. F. Prileau 
and James A, Thomas as compact commissioners. W. D. Deane, the 
well-known and experienced special, connected with the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America for many years, has been elected general man- 
ager of the compact. 

The atmosphere of the Crescent City had hardly been cleared from the 
stench which the so-called buzzards from Kentucky had recently stirred 
up in regard to the German-American Insurance Company, allowing the 
representatives of indemnity in that godly city to rest awhile amid the gulf 
breezes that find grateful play at Biloxi and Ocean springs, when sud- 
denly another malodorous whiff brought us the suspension of the Louisiana 
Insurance Company. This was comparatively a new organization, and 
its early demise suggests the pertinent inquiry as to whether or no the 
multiplication of new companies with limited capital throughout this 
section, launched amid the environments of sharp competition and re- 
stricted fields, presents a promising adjunct to the impulses which now 
pulsate the new South. Bronx, 

ATLANTA, GA., July 28. 
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Agency Changes—-A Row in the Local Agency Cimp—Factory Mutuals and Cotton 
Mill Risks—The Stock Companies’ Side of the Question—The Mills ** Improved 
off Their Books" and Gobbled by the Mutuals—F fect of the Local Compact —Thé 
Mutuals Shut Out of Atlanta—A Surplus Insurance Law Needed—A/fter the 
Undergrounders. 





[From AN OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 
Thinking a few items from this city might interest your readers, I fur- 
nish the following: As to recent agency changes here, First, C. R. and 
D. B. Harris, just commencing business, have the Connecticiit and 
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Niagara, vice Augier & Waldo; also the Insurance Company of North 
America, vice Pardee & Egleston. Second, John A. Bowie has the Han- 
over, vice Torbett & Maury. Third, Whitner & Thompson have been ap- 
pointed the agents for the Sun Fire Office, vice J. N. Moody, and for the 
Savannah Fire and Marine, a new company recently organized, with paid 
up capital $200,000, and just beginning to compete for the fire business in 
this field. 

In connection with the transfer of the Sun from Mr. Moody to Whitner 
& Thompson, some racy developments were promised. Mr. Moody re- 
fused to surrender the supplies, claiming that, by reason of a private un- 
derstanding with Special Agent Purcell, who placed the company in his 
office, it was indebted to him some $600 additional commissions over and 
above the regular fifteen per cent. A.B, Andrews, now special agent of 
the Sun in this field, swore out a possessory warrant for the supplies, but 
before it could be heard an amicable settlement was effected, the supplies 
surrendered and the warrant dismissed. On what terms the affair was 
adjusted has not transpired. 

The Commercial Bulletin, which you quote in your issue of 28th inst., 
is all wrong on the situation with regard to the cotton mills and stock com- 
panies in Georgia. The facts are that the Southeastern Tariff Association, 
composed of all the stock companies doing business in the Southeastern 
States, adopted a schedule under which all mills were rated, and sugges- 
tions were made by the association by which the mills could be greatly 
improved and the rate materially reduced, As scon as these suggestions 
were carried out by the mills and their rates reduced, the mutuals discov- 
ered that they were good risks, and without having hada thing to do with 
the improvements, they step in and offer to write them at the improved 
rate. In the language of President Knowles in his address at Old Point 
last May, on this subject, *‘ By making and applying a schedule which im- 
proved the risks, we have prepared them for mutual insurance, and im- 
proved them off our books.” Much of the business of these improved 
mills has gone to the mutuals, leaving only enough in authorized stock 
companies to secure a fair adjustment in case a loss should occur, and 
get accommodation at the local banks, which refuse to loan money on the 
policies of these foreign mutuals. 

Our local compact has effectually shut off the mutuals as far as At- 
lanta is concerned, by refusing to be coinsurers with them, leaving {mills 
to take their choice between all mutual insurance, or all in authorized 
stock companies. This appears fair, for if the stock companies comply 
with the law, deposit $25,000 with the State department and pay license, 
taxes, etc., it is not right that unauthorized mutuals should come in and 
monopolize business for the privilege of writing which these companies pay 
so liberally. We need here a Jaw similar to the one New York has, which 
requires a propertyowner to make affidavit that he cannot get as much 
insurance as he needs in authorized companies, before he can have any 
written outside. Our laws are very severe on anyone who acts as agent 
in placing underground insurance. The following clipping from The 
Atlanta Constitution of yesterday will show you how vigorously violators 
of the law are handled when they are caught up with :, 


George O. Smith of Tallapoosa, Haralson county, Ga., has gotten 
himself into a lot of trouble by soliciting and writing insurance policies 
in the Lincoln Insurance Company of Nebraska, and the Louisiana Insur- 
ance Company of New Orleans. The other day, T. B. Little of Talla- 
poosa wrote the Comptroller-General, asking if the two companies named 
above had deposited the $25,000 required by law, and had received 
licenses to do business in the State. It is not known what cause induced 
Mr. Little to make these inquiries, but he must have suspected some irregu- 
larities. Upon looking into the matter, the Comptroller saw that the 
companies were not in a position to do business in Georgia, not having 
complied with the law. In fact, the companies had not endeavored to do 
so, and Mr. Little was informed to that effect. 

The Comptroller-General also wrote George O. Smith that the law 
made agents issuing policies in unauthorized companies on property in 
State liable to the policyholders for all loss or damage sustained by them 
in such companies, and that it was a misdemeanor for an agent to be 
guilty of violating such law, the punishment being that prescribed under 
section 4310 of the code, as well as liable to the State for all taxes and 
license fees required of persons and companies. Smith was requested to 
make immediate payment of fees and taxes due by both companies. By 
the same mail the Comptroller wrote Solicitor-General Reid of the Cir- 
cuit, who is attending court at Buchanan, to call the attention of the 
grand jury to the matter. Comptroller Wright declared that all parties 
living in remote country districts should make agents display their 
license, that the agents were all issued licenses by the State, and protec- 
tion could be secured against fraud by causing solicitors of insurance to 
present their proper credentials, IoTA. 
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LONDON. 

Lord Granville and Liability to Employees—The Employers’ Liability Insurance 
System—A Question of Insurance Press Morals—Mr. Taunton and the Post. 
Magazine—Marine Insurance—Dissatisfaction at the Marine Department Of the 
London Assurance Corporation—Other Concerns—Legal Decision of Interest to 
American Business and Insurance Men—Rule Restricting the Application of the 
Abordage Clause—Bleak England, La Belle France and Sunny Italy, and Hail. 
Storm Insurance. 





[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 

Lord Granville was a member of Mr. Gladstone’s administration at the 
time that the question of compulsory insurance of workmen came up. 
As a large colliery proprietor, imbued with advanced Gladstonian prin. 
ciples, he went in, head over heels, for the legislative reforms that endeq 
in the Employers’ Liability Act, and gave birth to the various insurance 
concerns that now exist in connection with that measure. Such being 
the case, it is curious to find his lordship defending an action on appeal 
brought by the widow of one of his own workmen, under the law, the 
justice of which he has so often and so eloquently asserted. The action 
was reported last week and is ancient history now, and I only refer to jt 
for the purpose of pointing out how easily, under similar legislation, an 
employer can be made to suffer in pocket, and how useful under such 
circumstances employers’ liability insurance companies are likely to 
become. It was proved at the hearing that the workman, whilst Stepping 
off the cage after working underground, was precipitated at night down 
the pit and killed through the error of a boy at the pit’s mouth, who gave 
the signal to lower the cage whilst the workman was still in it. Now 
the law that Lord Granville helped to pass requires the employment of a 
banksman night and day. Had a banksman been employed instead of a 
boy, the accident might not have happened. There was no evidence to 
show that Lord Granville knew there was no night banksman on duty, 
He probably never gave the matter a thought. The court held the pro. 
prietor bound by the act of Parliament to employ a banksman. The 
accident having occurred through a boy employed instead of a banks- 
man, his lordship was held to be liable for the full amount claimed, 
4120. Rather a small price for a man, by-the-by, although human life 
at the collieries is about the cheapest of all commodities, comparatively 
speaking, engaged in British industries just now. If Granville had in- 
sured all hands in one of the liability companies he would have been 
saved the trouble of defending this action and the vexation of paying 
over £120 to the widow and the costs of the action and appeal. 

The above reminds me that the Employers Liability and Workpeoples 
Provident Company, the directors of which had declined to accept 
colliery risks, have now resolved to accept coal and iron works risks, A 
number of other concerns have already done so, and by putting up the 
rates and reducing the compensation found it fairly profitable, This 
branch of insurance business is one in which American companies have 
not yet entered into competition with the home offices. 

Mr. Taunton of the Royal Liver Friendly Society has made a most 
serious mistake in printing the circular attacking The Post-Magazine for 
its criticisms on recent developments of the troubles in which the society 
has become involved. Giving Mr. Taunton the utmost he claims, and 
conceding the very worst he alleges against The Post, we find that the 
conductors applied for an advertisement of the Liver, having previously 
to that time printed, among other matters, some references of a favorable 
character to the society. The application was refused, and the refusal 
followed by so-called unfavorable criticism of the management of the 
Liver. Extracts from the paper, and the correspondence between the 
parties, are printed in the circular, and sandwiched between are remarks 
by Mr. Taunton. These sgndwiched remarks and the introductory and 
concluding paragraphs of the circular impute to the editor of The Post 
motives that ought to consign him to prison for the remainder of his 
natural life if they really existed. It needs no close examination of the 
extracts, however, to see that the whole affair is one of the most im- 
pudent attempts on record to intimidate legitimate press criticism—and in 
this case sorely-needed criticism—and divert public attention from the 
facts. In order to estimate at its true value the adverse criticism follow- 
ing the refusal to advertise, the state of the society's affairs prior to and 
after the refusal must be considered. The favorable criticisms, it will be 
seen at a glance, were expressions hopeful of good results to flow from 
the new deal. They were precisely such as a just-minded editor, a man 
disposed to give credit wherever possible, would have written, and no 
other construction could be placed upon them without danger of error. 
The adverse criticisms dealt with the phase of affairs subsequent to the 
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New rules had been submitted ; the result was disappointing, 
the hopes entertained were overthrown, and the editor of Tke Post would 
indeed have been wanting had he not expressed his opinion of the event 
. slain language. That language was studiously moderate, regretful 
por gh It was not the langage of an irritated blackmailer. ‘There 
oa no attack, no inuendo—simply a mild, friendly, intelligent statement 
of fact and comment thereon. It is to be feared that Mr. Taunton has 
entered on a path that can only lead his society and himself into more 
troubled waters. 

lam notin any way directly or indirectly connected with The Post- 
Magazine or its conductors. If I happened to be biased at all, it ought 
in the ordinary way to be in favor of the Liver people, for one of its lead- 
ing officials, who must stand or fall by the new management, is a distant 
relative and a dear friend, for whose character I have the deepest respect. 
What I have written, consequently, is free of prejudice in favor of The 
Post or against Taunton, and the outcome purely of a sense of duty asan 
observer employed and paid to note and comment on the leading insur- 
ance events of the day on this side for the American insurance readers. 
It will be seen by-and-bye, that The Post-Magazine has performed an im- 
portant public service in the matter of Taunton and the Royal Liver 


new deal. 


Society. 
Marine insurance business generally the past half-year shows a fair 


improvement, Most of the sound marine companies have earned more 
than the usual dividends and increased their reserves. Some have made 
unusual profits, and are having a run of remarkable prosperity. The 
season’s losses of shipping have been heavy, but there has been greater 
caution in writing risks. In view of the generally satisfactory condition 
of business, there is considerable dissatisfaction among the shareholders 
of the London Assurance Corporation at the state of the marine depart- 
ment of that concern. An article recently published in one of the London 
insurance journals, pointing out the unremunerative character of the 
marine branch of the corporation’s business, has attracted much atten- 
tion, The department, notwithstanding the advantages enjoyed by the 
management, continues to be a millstone around the neck of the share- 
holders, The corporation is one of the oldest and richest in the country, 
but it cannot afford to go on writing marine business at the expense of 
the other departments. 

American shippers and merchants interested in French bottoms, will have 
noted with some misgiving the decision of the Tribunal de Commerce de 
la Seine in the case against the Compagnie Generale Maritime. The issue 
raised was the meaning of the term ‘‘abordage.” It had been generally 
supposed that abordage covered all kinds of collision and running into. 
Collision, it was believed, might mean running foul of a rock or a jetty. 
Ifa ship in a fog should run into an impediment, that would be a collis- 
ion; and ahordage is the French equivalent of the risk of collision or 
running foul of something. The tribunal has decided, however, that 
abordage does not mean “‘running foul of anything” in its comprehen- 
sive sense, but in the narrow interpretation of collision between two 
ships. A ship and rock may come together violently to the damage of 
the ship. That is not abordage now, and your policy is no good. She 
may be run into by another ship, and that is abordage, and you can 
recover under your policy. This is equivalent toa declaration that the 
ordinary risk, say of a cargo of corn, from New York to Havre, covers 
loss from the winds and waves only. Absurd as this sounds, it is just as 
logical as to interpret abordage to cover only one out of the many chances 
included in the general comprehensive term. Of course the matter will 
not rest here, but in the meantime American shippers will know what 
they have to expect under the abordage clause of a French policy. 

In bleak, foggy England hailstorm insurance seemed just about the right 
sort of thing. It must have been a class of business, one would imagine, 
that the farmer's heart had yearned for, But in sunny Italy and la belle 
France, with their smiling vineyards, and laughing cornfields and wide 
expanses of fruits and flowers, hailstorm insurance does seem about the 
most absurd thing a wildly unpractical speculative mind could imagine. 
Yet it is shown by the official reports transmitted here that both France 
and Italy have suffered proportionately far more the post financial 
year than bleak and rugged Albion from hailstorms. The Abeille paid 
away 98.98 per cent of its income in claims, commissions and expenses, 
and the Confiance ror.or per cent. In Italy one concern registered a loss 
of close on 500,000 lires as the result of the year’s work, and another 
earning 2,000,000 lires yearly premiym, just managed to make both 
ends meet. D. E. W, 
Lonpon, Enc., July 23. 
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The Guarantee Company of North America. 


IN its twenty-seventh semi-annual statement, for the six months ending 
June 30, the Guarantee Company of North America presents figures well 
worthy of the attention of corporations and others who would have the 
honesty of their employees absolutely assured. Since 1872, when the 
company began business, it has issued the large number of 86,445 bonds, 
and at the present time over 800 corporations rely upon its guarantees for 
their protection, the number of new bonds issued between January 1 
and June 30 this year alone reaching 5264. 

With total assets amounting to $537,439, including $234,865 in govern- 
ment four and one-half per cent bonds, and $200,544 in railroad, corpor- 
ation and municipal bonds, the liabilities, including reserve for unearned 
premiums, stand at $122,838, leaving a surplus to policyholders of 
$414 601, or, deducting the $300,000 paid-up capital, a net surplus of 
$114 601, against $93,860 at the end of last year, and $41,072 on December 
1, 1884, a marked and most gratifying gain. The claims paid by the 
company from its organization now amount to $510,073. Its total 
resources, including $368,600 reserve capital at call, are $906,039. Upon 
the whole, the statement shows a degree of prosperity calculated to still 
further increase the confidence of the public in this solid institution, and 
which reflects great credit upon its managers, 





The Insurance Year Book. 


Tue following are a few of the complimentary notices bestowed upon 
The Insurance Year Book, published by Tue Specraror Company: 


This year’s issue of the Insurance Year Book, with a copy of which we 
have been favored by the publishers, (THE SpecrATrorR Company, New 
York,) is a thick volume, having eighty more pages thar. the issue of 1886, 
and an improvement, in arrangement and matter, over all its’ predecessors. 
We notice a number of valuable additional features, and the excision of 
statistics having no relation to insurance, which formed a part of previous 
issues. This annual covers a department of technical statistics and in- 
formation which is represented by no other publication, and it has there- 
fore become indispensable to the working underwriter in the United 
States.— Zhe Weekly Underwriter. 


The 1887 issue of that invaluable guide and source of reference, The 
Insurance Year Book, published by THE SpEcrATOR Company, comes to 
us fully equipped in all the respects that have made it so welcome and 
useful in former years, and embracing notable improvements, amplifi- 
cations and timely additions. The universal recognition of the excellen- 
cies of The Insurance Year Book makes extended comment upon its 
merits superfluous; suffice it to say that what was so good before is now 
better than ever, and cannot fail to repay the student and practitioner in 
all branches of underwriting many times over for the modest outlay of 
$3, which secures its possession.— 7he Standard. 


The Insurance Year Book for 1887, published by THE SpEcTATor, is 
a bulky volume. Every year the quantity of valuable matter to be found 
between the covers of The Year Book increases. Among the note- 
worthy special features of the new volume are articles on technical sub- 
jects by Walter S. Nichols, N. B. Chadsey, and others.— 7he Chronicle. 


STATE OF MINNESOTA, 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, 
Sr. Pau, July 30, 1887. 
THE SpecTATOR Company, New York city: 

I am in receipt to-day of The Insurance Year Book for 1887-8, so 
full of information of interest to insurance people. It is the best refer- 
ence book on the subject of insurance I ever saw, and it would be un- 
pleasant to be deprived of it. I heartily thank you. 

Respectfully, Cuas, SHANDREW, 
Insurance Commissioner, 





The Insurance Journalists’ Association. 


Tue quarterly meeting of the Insurance Journalists’ Association of the 
United States was held at the Astor House, New York, on July 28. A 
number of interesting matters relating to the insurance business gener- 
ally, as well as to the affairs of the association, were discussed, and the 
following memorial on the death of the late Frank W. Ballard was ordered 
to be engrossed and sent to Mr. Ballard’s family : 

‘*The Insurance Journalists’ Association of the United States orders 
July 28, 1887, the following minute to be placed upon its records : 

‘* Frank W. Ballard departed this life April 23, 1887. We have passed 
from the shock and sorrow of the immediate presence of his death, and 
we now note the characteristics of this member of our body, and his life’s 
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achievements, which shall be, not the expression of a new and sudden 
grief, but of lasting remembrance. He whose death we so memorialize, 
shared in our work and was of the fullness of that work. We testify, for 
the time that is, and for the time that is to come, that in fervent applica- 
tion to his duties, laborious research, faithful attention to the passing 
phases of insurance, thoroughness of compilation, minuteness in report- 
ing, Frank W. Ballard was the foremost in our ranks, In many years his 
pea made what would be the substance of many volumes. 

‘He wrote out of the resu!ts of a long and varied experience. He was 
the secretary of a fire insurance company in the early years of American 
insurance journalism. He was the first secretary of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. Being of the men who make their calling their life, 
entering upon journalism, he gave himself up to it, and concentrated 
versatile abilities in one direction, Asa journalist he was infused with 
the ¢ prit de corps, and in that spirit he was conspicuously one of the 
founders of this association. The first draft of the constitution and by- 
laws of this body was his; and it is now to be remembered by us, as 
typical of his membership here, that, as the grave closed upon Frank W. 
Ballard, convictions and propositions of his, aiming at the good of this 
organization, remain to be acted upon by our association. So the brother, 
though dead, yet spoke out of the yearning of his heart. 

‘The memory of him is an inspiration—a call to better service. We 
offer no eulogy upon the individual; we simply recognize the worth of 
the member and the worth of that member’s work. He won and earned 
our love and esteem while with us, and we make this brief memorial as 
confession of our indebtednees, [Signed] J. A. Fow er. 

*“*C, M. Ransom, 
“*C, C. HINE.” 





Norwich Union Fire Insurance Society. 


THE report of the old Norwich Union is very satisfactory. The premiums 
are a few hundred pounds under the previous year’s return, but the net 
r sult of the operations is considerably better ; indeed, the present report 
is the most gratifying of all which we have seen since the company com- 
menced to make public its affairs in the year 1883. It may be convenient 
tu reproduce the figures here. 
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This short table shows a highly satisfactory state of affairs ; the only 
regret is that it does not covera larger period. The record is good, and 
it is an improving one. Since 1884, when the loss ratio of offices was 
generally bigh, the company’s position has greatly strengthened. The 
premium income does not show a rapid but merely a steady increase. 
The business is, however, of good quality, as the loss experience goes on 
improving, last year’s being very favorable ; indeed, it is about the most 
favorable record of the companies doing a large foreign business. The 
foreign contingent is, however, not a source of weakness, as in some 
offices, but for years has contributed a rather larger measure of profit than 
has the home business. This is a somewhat remarkable fact, although 
the Norwich Union’s experience is not peculiar in this respect. 

It will be seen that the available balance of the account is much larger 
than before. Including the amount brought forward it is £198,605, which 
compares with £162,186 in the previous year. The dividend has con- 
tinued at the uniform rate of £4 per share. After providing for the fur- 
ther installment of £2, and placing £30,000 to reserve, there remains a 
balance of profit and loss of £124,605 to carry forward to next year’s ac- 
count. The usual provision of one-third the year’s premiums, £196,166, 
has been set aside for unexpired risks, and the total reserves, exclusive 
of capital, amounted at the close of the year to £644 771, which is now 
considerably more than a year’s premiums, The addition to the reserve 
is the largest in any of the four years bya long way. If the shareholders’ 
capital be added, the societv has funds exceeding £750,o00o—the balance 
sheet showing assets of £548,931.— Zhe Finance Chronicle, London. 





Lloyds Plate Glass Insurance Company. 
Tue semi-annual meeting of the stockholders of the Lloyds Plate Glass 
Insurance Company was held on July 27, at which a statement of the 
affaits of the company was submitted. A semi-annual dividend of five 
per cent was declared at this meeting. This company passed a very 
favorable six months, and the officers and directors are satisfied with the 
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progress made in 1887. The officers of the company, James G, Beemer 
president, and W. T. Woods, secretary, are energetic workers, who os 
determined that comparisons of the present condition of Lloyds with 
conditions of the past shall always be favorable for the Present, This 
determination Mr. Beemer has invariably lived up to, for during the five 
years existence of Lloyds as a corporate company, each periodical State. 
ment has borne the earmarks of progress. During the first six months of 
1887 Lloyds nobly maintained its reputation in this respect, for the pre. 
mium income during that time aggregated $127,293, as compared with 
$108,946 in the corresponding months of 1886, being an increase of 
$18,347. The premium income for the year ending July 1, 1887, was 
$233,171. The losses for the six months of 1887 were $44,430, The 
total gross assets July 1, 1887, were $273,274, which shows a very 
substantial increase over the amount owned January 1, as also does the 
net surplus, which has advanced to $41,534. Nearly the entire assets of 
Lloyds are invested in permanent securities, $204 980 being so invested, 
The insurance reserve of the company on July 1, 1887, was $106,750, 

Lloyds does a thriving business in desirable parts of the United States 
and Canada, and its policies are in force in all important localities, |, 
carried over $2000 insurance, for instance, on valuable plate glass, twenty 
large lights of which were broken in two buildings, one of them the Opera 
House, by a recent explosion at Streator, Ill. The company does busi. 
ness in about twenty-six States, it has a large corps of agents in its ser. 
vice and extends its business with the march of time. 





The Policy was “ Protested.” 


Tue “ Bureau of Information” at the Mutual Life office is what its name 
indicates. A visitor to it receives whatever information he desires upon 
any subject connected with life insurance. The gentleman who dispenses 
this information sees all sides of human nature. 

Among his recent visitors was an excited policyholder from the interior 
of a neighboring State, who had taken the ‘‘ lightning express” to New 
York to give the president of the Mutual a ‘piece of his mind.” He 
had been a policyholder for thirty or forty years, and ought to be well 
enough known not to be insulted by notices stating that his premium was 
due on acertain day, and that his policy was subject to forfeiture if the 
payment was not made by that time. But this was not his deepest griev- 
ance. His policy was self-supporting, and he had left a general order to 
apply the dividend to the payment of the premium in case he ever failed 
to remit the amount due. He had written to the secretary to that effect, 
and the only response he could get was that his policy was ‘* protested,” 
He was bound to have justice if it cost him all he was worth. 

An explanation to the effect the notice he had first received was not a 
discrimination against himself, but was in accordance with the laws of 
the State, together with the suggestion that there was some mistake about 
the “‘ protest,” modified the gentleman to some extent ; and after a cooler 
chair had been substituted for the one he had scorched, and his heated 
blood calmed by the zephyrs of a generous palm-leaf fan, he consented 
to show thé letter he had received from the secretary. As the summer air 
is cleared by the lightning’s shaft, so was the veil of mystery dissipated. 
The letter said that the policy was ** protected,” not ‘‘ protested.” 

A little later a gentleman of subdued demeanor occupied an inconspic- 
uous seat in the cabin of a North river ferryboat bound west, and sighed 
as he thought of his lost grievance, while ever and anon before his eyes 
rose, in letters at least a yard long, the words of the immortal Davy 
Crockett—*‘ Be sure you are right, then go ahead !"—7Zhe Weekly State- 
ment, 





Endowment Plan of Life Insurance. 


AN excellent feature of the system of life insurance in its present develop- 
ment¢s that by which a person is enabled to make provision that shall 
be available for himself in his declining years, at the same time that he 
secures benefactions for his dependents should he be removed from them 
while their dependence continues. It is sometimes objected to the plan 
as represented in the ordinary life policy, that one must die in order to 
win, The objection isa foolish one. One must die in any case, One 
cannot escape death by shunning life insurance. It is wise certainly to 
have important affairs so ordered that one’s death shall not be to wife and 
children an unrelieved disaster, precipitating them into penury and 
despair. When proper arrangements are neglected, death may be most 
lamentably a total loss as respects survivors. It is certainly a credit to 
the life insurance system that it furnishes a plan by which, death being in 
any event inevitable, one can win something in dying, and can perpetuate 
in some degree the value of his life to those whom he loved as a portion 
of his own being. The endowment policy is a means of doing this, and 
also of securing benefits for the years of waning strength, should life be 
so far prolonged. Itthusis waite two purposes, both highly important. 
It insures the life from year to year; should death come, the sum for 
which premiums are paid would at once, or after a very brief interval, be 
available for beneficiaries, Jf the assured survives the term of years for 
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is drawn, he receives the amount for his own comfort. 
| then have reached his time of need may have come, 


which the ps —- 
In an pert this self-denial be in a high degree welcome, This form 
= ‘lic is therefore doubly desirable for the two-fold purposes which it 
of po  - -oung maa just beginning to feel the weight of the responsi- 
— of fife can do few things that would show greater wisdom than 
Ee ie out in some good life insurance company, an endowment 
the 14 ad term of years. It would be a good investment. It is made 
— by the strongest of guarantees. It yields bountiful returns in in- 
Se Ae the money that is paid in, especially when the value of the 
ee insurance that has been brought along coevally with it is taken into 
Vis unt. In very many cases there is no way that would be so likely as 
this to make sure of regularly saving the sums necessary to provide the 
rat of support and comfort in advanced life. It is a good kind of 
oma pressure for one to put himself in an early period of his years of 
activity, when his labor and skill are bringing good returns.—Michigan 


Mutual. 





Consumption and Corset Wearing. 

Tue mechanism of breathing may be effected by two separate and distinct 
sorts of nerves and muscles, The upper portion of the body, including 
the ribs and thorax generally, may expand, and thereby draw air into the 
lungs. This is termed costal breathing, literally rib breathing. On the 
other hand, the muscles of the abdomen may come into play, and by de- 
pressing the diaphragm may thus increase the chest cavity. In this type, 
termed abdominal or diaphragmatic breathing, the muscles of the upper 
part of the body remain inactive, Boerhaave, in 1744, observed a radical 
difference in male and female breathing. The masculine type is abdom- 
inal, the female is costal. On these premises Dr. Thomas J. Mays of 
Philadelphia has based an interesting investigation. It appears highly 
probable that the reason of the costal breathing of women is that they 
compress the diaphragmatic region with corsets, so as to suppress all but 
costal breathing, and so as to develop the latter highly. Dr. Mays sub- 
jected a number of Indian women to examination. He used a modifica- 
tion of Paul Bert’s pneumograph. By this apparatus a trace indicative of 
the extent of chest and of abdominal movement was produced so as to 
show in graphic form the relative proportions of the two types of breath- 
ing in the same subject. The result was that he found the majority of 
Indian women to breathe almost entirely with the diaphragm. Their 
pneumograph tracings corresponded closely with those of white men. 
As the Indian women do not wear corsets, this investigation tended to 
prove that corsets were the cz ace of costal breathing. 

The most curious conclusion, however, is the possible influence of cor- 
setson consumption. Admitting that they are the cause of costal breath- 
ing, and accepting the theory that costal breathing is a corrective of 
consumption, a plea for these articles of attire is at once established as 
pieventives of the dreaded malady, The possibility of this benefit is in- 
creased by the consideration that men are, on the whole, more subject to 
it than women, and that Indians seem peculiarly its subjects. Yet the 
case is far from proved, and it would be rash to consider the corset side 
of the question as proved. Admitting even that corsets diminish con- 
sumption, the account against them, when used injudiciously, must be 
regarded as far from balanced by any good of this sort that may be attrib- 
uted to them. 








MERE MENTION. 





~—At Burlington, Kan., a fire insurance company, to have a capital 
Stock of $100,000, is forming. 

—Lloyds Plate Glass Insurance Company last week declared a semi- 
annual dividend of five per cent. 

—The water-works at Loveland, Col., are nearly completed, and will 
shortly be tested. Water has already been turned on, 

~The Equitable Mutual Life of South Bend and the Loyal Life of Elk- 
hart have been refused charters by the Indiana State Auditor. 
~The Mayor of Syracuse, N. Y., has vetoed the ordinance granting a 
Tanchise to the Salmon River and Onondaga Water Company. 
—W. T. Adair has been elected secretary of the Manufacturers and 


Merchants of Pittsburgh ; James Little becomes assistant secretary. 


—A freight train and a construction train carrying about 100 laborers 
came in collision on the Chicago & Alton Railroad, about twenty-five 
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miles from Bloomington, IIl., on July 27. At last accounts the number 
of dead was reported as ten, and of injured twenty-five. 

—About haif the town of David City, Neb., was destroyed by a cyclone 
on July 29. O.e man was killed. The damage is estimated at $200,000. 

—Another icemaking machine exploded last week, this time in Jersey 
City, N. J., and a boy was killed by inhaling the escaping ammoniac 
vapors. 

—The United States owns about $60,000,000 worth of buildings of a!l 
sorts, and has never put a dollar of insurance on any of them.— 7%e 
Review. 

—The Equitable Mutual Accident Association of Colorado has been 
organized at Denver, with James H, Platt, president, and Charles Wren, 
secretary. . 

—Macon, Mo., has canceled the contract recently granted for the con- 
struction of water-works, owing toirregularities in the form of the written 
agreements. 

—The total loss by the fire on Washington avenue, Minneapolis, on 
July 26, at first estimated at $500,000, is $182,500, covered by insurance 
of $189,750. 

—The water supply in South San Francisco, Cal., is reported to be in- 
adequate for fire protection. The residents are urging the improvement 
of the service. 

—At the Fort Worth (Tex.) water-works, additional pumping machinery 
and a filtering plant will be put in and the mains extended, at a total ex- 
pense of $100,000. 

—At Seneca, N. Y., the Manufacturers Mutual Indemnity Company, 
with a subscribed capital of $50,000, has been formed. It will do a co- 
operative accident business. 

—Hoa, Oliver Pillsbury has been reappointed Insurance Commissioner 
of New Hampshire. The legislature has passed a bill, fixing his salary 
at $1500 (including clerk hire). 

—Lucien M. Gex, acting president of the suspended Louisiana of 
New Oxleans, has asked for the appointment of a commissioner to |.qui- 
date the affairs of the company. 

—The old stone house at Andover, Mass., in which Harriet Beecher 
Stowe wrote ‘‘ Uncle Tom's Cabin,” was burned July 26. It is supposed 
that the fire was started by burglars. 

—J. F. Foster has been directed to examine the water system of the 
town of Lake, IIl., and to prepare plans for increasing the supply from 
8,000,000 to 16,000,000 gallons daily. 

—The case of the State of Pennsylvania against the Boswell brothers, 
Philadelphia insurance agents, charged with doing business without a 
license, has been continued until November. 

—A misplaced switch on the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad at York 
station, Ind., caused a collision. The engineers of both trains and a fire- 
man were fatally injured, and died soon after. 

—At Chicago last week, Lorenz Krug, charged with poisoning his 
niece in order to obtain the insurance money on her life, was found 
guilty, and will spend eighteen years in the penitentiary. 

—The New Hampshire legislature has passed bills incorporating the 
Manufacturers and Merchants Mutual Insurance Company of New Hamp- 
shire and the Indian Head Mutual Fire Insurance Company. 

—Near Franconia, N. M., July 27, a freight train plunged at full speed 
into an arroya, the bridge over which had been burned. The wrecked 
cars caught fire and were consumed, causing a loss of $90,000. 

—The bill relating to life insurance 01 the assessment plan mentioned 
in the letter of our Georgia correspondent, has been adversely reported 
by the judiciary committee of the Georgia Senate and laid on the table. 

—William Anderson, assistant superintendent of the Metrcpolitan 
Lifeat Lynn, Mass., while jumping from a moving railroad train recently, 
fell under the wheels and narrowly escaped death, the car passing ov_r 
one foot. 

—On September 1 the western management of the London Assurance 
Corporation will be transferred from George C. Clark & Co. of Eniceke 
to Charles L, Case, now of St. Louis, who will make Chicago his head- 
quarters, 

—A woman and five children were killed and five or six persons bad y 
injured at a fire in a Chicago tenement house, July 29. Among the in- 
jured was Captain Conway of the fire department, who was severely 
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burned while endeavoring to rescue a woman and child. The reported 
cause of the fire was the boiling over of a pot of grease, but incendiarism 
is suspected. Two men have been arrested. 

—It is expected that the rooms of the new insurance club in the 
Equitable building will be ready for occupancy about the first of next 
month. A committee was appointed last week to draw up and file 
articles of incorporation. 

—The regular annual banquet given by Superintendents Holmes and 
Higginbotham to the St. Louis employees of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, took place in that city July 25. Over 100 employees of 
the company were present. 

—The artesian well bored by the Eufaula (Ala.) Water-works Company 
is flowing 90,000 gallons of water daily, and it is estimated that 250,000 
gallons can be pumped from it. The company will proceed at once to 
build a stand-pipe and lay mains. 

—The headquarters of E. E, Clapp, general agent of the Fidelity and 
Casualty, whose territory has been enlarged and now includes New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and New England, have been removed to the 
company’s head office at 214 and 216 Broadway. 


—In Georgia charters are asked for the Marietta Insurance Company 
of Marietta, capital $100,000; the Southern Phoenix of Atlanta, capital 
$100,000; the Georgia Mutual of Savannah, capital $200,000; and the 
Guarantee Mutual of Savannah, capital $50,000. 

—The Union Trust Fund Mutual Life of Chicago has been proceeded 
against by the Attorney-General of Illinois, Like the National Aid 
Society and Chicago Mutual Life Indemnity Association, it is charged 
with being insolvent and doing a fraudulent business, 

—At Cincinnati, July 29, a quarter of the city known as ‘‘ Slop town,” 
covering about six acres of ground, was burned over. About twenty-five 
buildings, mostly frame tenements and dwellings, were destroyed. The 
loss is estimated at $100,000, with little insurance. 

—Water-works will be built at Atlanta, IIl. ; Lewistown, Ill. ; East 
Tawas, Mich. ; Valparaiso, Neb.; Osceola, Mo. ; Austin, Minn. ; Wells- 
ton, O.; Kinsley, Kan. ; Findlay, O.; Canon Falls, Minn. ; Clinton, 
Ill. ; Waterville, N. Y. ; Charles City, Ia. ; Cairo, Mich., and Skowhegan, 
Me. 


—F. M. Chrissinger, secretary of the Mutual Fire Association and 
Lumbermens and Manufacturers Mutual Fire Insurance Company of Eau 
Claire, Wis., and H. C. Cleveland, secretary of the Mutual Union Fire 
Insurance Company of Moline, Ill., were callers at the Chicago office of 
THE SPECTATOR last week. 

—Edward Smith has been arrested at Westfield, Mass., charged with 
illegally soliciting business for the Indemnity Association of Waterbury, 
Conn. At Warren, Mass., J. R. George, president of the Odd Fellows 
Mutual Aid and Accident Company of Piqua, O., has also been arrested 
charged with a like offense. 

—All large institutions are the recipients of curious propositions, 
Among the latest received by the Mutual was one from a manufacturer 
of life preservers who inquired as to the cost of wholesale insurance, with 
a view of giving each purchaser of a life preserver a policy for a small 
amount in the Mutual.— 7he Weekly Statement. 


—Country and general merchandise stores have burned during the past 
twelve years, according to The Chronicle, at the average rate of 590a 
year. The record for the years 1884 to 1886 inclusive, shows a total of 
gor fires, causing an aggregate property loss of $15,046,496, and an in- 
surance loss cf $8,002,357. The chief reported cause of fire, aside from 
exposure, was incendiarism, followed by defective flues. 


—Through inadvertence the name of J. E. Warner appears in the new 
edition of The Insurance Year Book as general agent of the Home 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company of Nashville, Tenn., when, as a matter 
of fact, he has had no connection with the company for over a year past. 
The name was continued from the previous edition of The Year Book, 
published while he was still acting as the company’s general agent. 


—The unmitigated ‘‘ cheek ” of the rural citizens of Bennington, Vt., is 
something unsurpassed. As has been stated in the columns of The 
Standard, the selectmen of the town agreed to furnish an adequate water 
supply for fire purposes, provided the New England Insurance Exchange 
would reduce rates. This the Exchange did, whereupon the town let its 
share of the agreement fall through. The Exchange then advanced rates 
fifty per cent, and the Bennington citizens jumped as if pricked with a 
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long needle, and immediately made arrangements with the water compan 
to furnish the town with hydrants. The hydrants have not yet en 
placed ; but, with the utmost assurance, these sinuous gentlemen ask 
be relieved from the fifty per cent advance. The Exchange, however 
made wise by experience, will keep them upon the rack until the agree. 
ment is fulfilled. — 7he Standard. 


—Two suits have been begun in the United States Court at Chicago 
and six in the Circuit Court at Joliet, Ill., by insurance companies against 
the Lambert & Bishop Wire Fence Company for moneys received by the 
defendants in payment of losses on their property, which was insured 
under policies of about seventy companies. The suits commenced ate 
test cases and the total amount involved is somewhat in excess of 
$100,000. 

—Lloyds Plate Glass Insurance Company got a boom in Canada the 
other day by an accident. A span of horses in front of a heavy vehicle 
took fright at Lindsay, Ont., and ran at full speed fora mile or more 
over the walk in the principal street, creating devastation along the line, 
All the property injured and destroyed proved a loss to the owners ex. 
cept the plate glass on the route, which happened to be insured in Lloyds, 
The agent of the company in that locality now finds it easier work to 
get business, 

—The report of Samuel Abbott, Jr., of the Protective Department of 
Boston for the month of June shows that there were sixty-one alarms of 
fire, but only four losses of $10,000. The highest loss was $22,000, In 
thirty cases where there were losses, the amount was under $1000, and in 
twenty-four cases there was no loss. The insurance on buildings was 
$141,468 ; loss on buildings, $17,710; loss on buildings not insured, 
$6587. Insurance on contents, $146,527 ; loss on contents, $32,696 ; loss 
on contents not insured, $5085. Total insurance, $287,995 ; total loss, 
$62,029 ; total loss not insured, $11,622. 

—A. N. Lockwood, vice-president of the National Accident Society of 
this city, has prepared for the use of the agents of his company a new 
manual, which is handsomely printed and very neatly arranged. The 
first part of the work is devoted entirely to instructions to agents and 
explanations of the plans and purposes of the society, accompanied by 
marginal references, and the remainder of the work is devoted to the 
classification of risks. This classification has occupied Mr. Lockwood 
for a long time, and differs in many respects from the classification 
adopted by other accident companies. Seven classes are provided for, 
from the preferred to the extra hazardous, and the benefits range from 
$5000 death benefit aad $25 a week for disability, to $250 for death bene- 
fit and $5 weekly indemnity. The various hazards of occupation have 
been very carefully adjusted, and the risk attending each classified with 
great care. The manual is one that cannot fail to be valuable to agents 
engaged in the busiaess of accident insurance, 





AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 

—John M. Turner, ag~nt for the Equitable Life, at Northampton, Mass. 

—C. S. Thompson, agent for the Northwestern Mutual Life, at Haverhill, Mass. 

—N. A. Harrington, agent for the Union of Philadelphia, at Worcester, Mass. 

—Charles Odell & Son, agents for the Commercial of San Francisco, at Salem, 
Mass. 


—H. H. Fenton, special agent at Chicago for the Union Central Life of Cin- 
cinnati. 


—John A. Bowie, agent for the Hanover Fire, at Atlanta, Ga., succeeding Torbett 
& Maury. 

—L. Grinnell & Co., agents for the Spring Garden of Philadelphia, at New B-d- 
ford, Mass. 

—Whitner & Thompson, agents for the Sun Fire Office, at Atlanta, Ga., suc: 
ceeding J. N. Moody. 

—R. C. Spooner of Madison, Wis., State agent of the Accident Insurance Com- 
pany of North America, succeeding George Cline. 

—Thomas H. Bowles, general agent for Louisiana and Mississippi of the M utual 
Life of New York, with headquarters at New Orleans. 


—C. G. Harger, Jr., general agent of the Equitable Life at Springfield, O., has 
been appointed assistant general manager of the company for Ohio, with head- 
quarters at Cleveland. 


—C. R. and D. B. Harris, agents at Atlanta, Ga., for the Connecticut and 


Niagara, succeeding Angier & Waldo, and for the Insurance Company of North 
America, succeeding Pardee & Egleston. 


